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Ladies,  do  you  like  tea?    Do  you  "wish  to  be  initiated  into  the 
inner  circles  of  tea-drinkers"?    Then  listen  to  the  words  of  our  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  who  is  herself  something  of  an  authority  on  tea,  having 
gone  'round  the  world  a  few  years  ago  so  that  she  might  visit  the  tea 
count ri es . 


"I  have  discovered,"  she  writes,   "that  it  will  take  me  a  long,  long- 
time to  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  tea.     Of  course  I  know  the  simple 
facts;  I  know  the  three  main  kinds  of  tea  --  clack  or  fermented,  green  or 
unfermented,  and  oolong  or  semi-fermented.     I  know  that  tea  is  a  relatively 
inexpensive  drink;  that  one  pound  of  tea  leaves  makes  "between  150  and  200 
cups  of  the  delicious  beverage.    And  at  long  last,"  says  our  tea-drinking 
correspondent,   "I  have  learned  to  make  tea  that  satisfies  even  the  fussiest 
epicures  —  the  real  tea  connoisseurs. 

"A  real  connoisseur  is  particular.     If  English,  he  probably  wants 
milk  in  his  tea.     If  American,  he  prefers  cream.     That  is,  with  certain 
kinds  of  tea.     A  China  tea,   for  example,  a  fully-fermented  China  tea, 
calls  for  milk  or  cream.    And  the  black  teas  of  India,  like  the  black 
teas  of  China,  and  Ceylon  and  Java  and  Sumatra,  may  be  served  with  or 
without  sugar,  but  always  with  milk  or  cream,  according  to  one  authority. 
Also,  says  this  authority,  these  black  teas  should  be  infused  for  five 
minutes,  to  bring  out  the  delectable  flavor. 

"Now  Japan  teas  are  different,"  explains  our  Washington  reporter. 
"Most  Japan  teas  are  green,  or  unfermented.  They  should  be  infused  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  and  are  usually  served  plain,  or  with  lemon. 

"Formosa  teas  are  the  oolong,  or  semi-fermented  type.    Being  semi- 
fermented,   they  have  the  characteristics  of  both  black  and  green  teas;  in 
fact,  the  fine-flavored,  fragrant  teas  of  Formosa  resemble  a  blend  of  black 
and  green  tea.     Five  minutes  is  the  proper  amount  of  time  to  allow  for 
steeping,  and  you  may  serve  your  Formosa  oolong  with  or  without  sugar. 
However,   if  you  want  to  please  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  tea  men, 
do  not  add  milk  or  cream  to  your  Formosa  oolong. 

"And  now,  how  does  an  expert  make  tea?    In  this  instance,"  admits 
our  modest  friend,   "I_  am  not  the  expert.     I  yield  the  honor  to  Mr.  William 
H.  Ukers,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  studying  tea.     Quoting  Mr.  Ukers: 
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"'The  art  of  making  tea  comprehends  three  things:     a  tea  of  good 
quality,   freshly  "boiling  water,  and  separating  the  liquor  from  the  spent 
leaves  after  proper  infusion* 

"'Stated  in  general  terms  for  all  loose  teas,  this,  then,   is  the 
"best  practice:    Use  freshly  drawn  .   .   .cold  water  from  the  tap  or  faucet. 
Bring  it  to  a  "bubbling  boil.     Allow  one  rounded,  standard  teaspoonful  of 
tea  for  each  cup  of  tea  required.     Pour  freshly  boiling  water  over  the  tea 
leaves  in  a  heated  earthenware,  porcelain,  or  glass  pot  and  let  them  steep 
for  three  to  five  minutes,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  tea  used.     Stir  while 
infusing.     Four  off  the  liquor  into  another  heated  china  vessel  and  never 
use  the  leaves  a  second  time.     Keep  the  beverage  hot  and  serve  it  sweetened 
or  unsweetened,  and  with  milk  or  cream  or  without,  as  your  fancy  dictates. 
If  sugar  and  milk  or  cream  are  required,  put  them  in  the  cup  in  that  order 
before  the  tea  is  poured,'   says  Mr.  Ukers,  authority  on  tea." 

There's  something  to  remember  —  to  put  sugar  and  cream  in  the  cup 
before  the  tea  is  poured. 

And  now,  to  show  us  why  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  learn  all  about  tea, 
our  correspondent  tells  this  story,  from  a  novel  of  Chinese  life.     A  nun 
is  offering  tea  to  her  guests,  Slack  Jade  and  Precious  Virtue:     "The  matri- 
arch asked  her  what  water  it  was,  and  the  nun  answered  that  it  was  rainwater 
saved  from  the  year  before.   .   .     The  nun  then  took  Black  Jade  and  Precious 
Virtue  into  another  room  to  make  special  tea  for  them.     She  poured  the  tea 
into  two  cups  of  different  patterns,  of  the  rare  Sung  period.    Her  own  cup 
was  of  white  jade.     'Is  this  also  last  year's  rainwater?'  Black  Jade  asked. 
'I  did  not  think  you  were  so  ignorant , '   the  nun  said,  as  if  insulted. 
'Can't  you  tell  the  difference?    This  water  is  from  the  snow  that  I  col- 
lected from  the  plum  trees  five  years  ago  in  the  .   .   .  Temple.     It  filled 
that  blue  jar  there.   .   .    All  this  time  it  was  buried  under  the  earth  and 
was  opened  only  last  summer.     How  could  you  expect  rainwater  to  possess 
such  lightness  and  clarity?'" 

After  reading  that  story,  our  correspondent  says  she  realized  it 
would  take  her  a  good  many  more  jrears  to  become  a  real  connoisseur  —  so 
keen  that  she  could  detect,  in  a  cup  of  tea,  rainwater  that  had  been  col- 
lected from  plum  trees  in  a  Chinese  temple  five  years  before. 

And  now  —  just  time  enough  left  to  state  briefly  that  the  Federal 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  enforces  the  Tea  Act;  that  last  year  inspectors 
examined  more  than  SU  million  pounds  of  tea,  and  that  of  this  total  only  a 
small  amount,  less  than  71  thousand  pounds,  were  rejected. 

Of  the  tea  examined,  more  than  lh  million  pounds  were  green  or 
unfermented,  more  than  6.1  million  pounds  were  black  or  fermented,  and 
more  than  7  million  pounds  were  oolong,  or  semi-fermented. 

In  December  Secretary  Wallace  appointed  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tea  Experts  for  1937  —  a  board  including  one  direct  representative 
of  the  Government  and  six  men  from  the  tea  trade.     These  seven  men  prepare 
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the  tea  standards  for  the  United  States.     All  the  tea  sent  to  this  coun- 
try is  examined  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  must  compare  favorably  with  the 
standard  samples  —  in  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption,  before 
it  can  "be  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  Tea  Board  held  its  first  meeting  last  month,  to  select 
standards  that  will  go  into  effect  May  the  first,  1937- 

#### 


(Story  on  page  two  from  THE  DEEM!  OF  THE  RED  CHAMBER,  quoted  in  "The 
Romance  of  Tea"  by  William  H.  Ukers.) 


